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Report Shows Work of U. S. Department of Labor in 1944 


The following is a summary of the important work done by the U. S. Department of 
Labor as taken from the 1944 Annual Report of the Secretary of Labor: 

It settled, without any work stoppage, more than 85 percent of the industrial disputes 
handled by its conciliators as it has been doing for many years. Altogether, 16,545 dis- 
putes involving 6,180,472 workers were adjusted. 

It carried out emergency war programs for the War Labor Board, the War Production 
Board, and other Government agencies through research and inspection and report. 

It brought about restitution of more than $18,000,000 of wages illegally withheld to 
more than 500,000 workers. 

It continued to make outstanding safety counsel and advice available to war plants and 
the record shows that three-fourths of the plants so serviced reduced accidents markedly with a 
resultant saving in human resources and an increase in production. It also continued the 
program to educate and train safety engineers in colleges and universities all over the country. 

It continued its supervision of the employment of women in the war industries. The 
recommendations of the Department made available and practical the large reservoir of 
women workers, which was so much needed in the war effort. Marked improvement in 
their working conditions gave great increase in production by women workers. 

It continued its administration of grants to the States for maternal and child health 
services, services for crippled children and child welfare services under the Social Security 

Act and the emergency maternity and infant-care program for the wives and babies of 
{merican fighting men. 

It broadened its investigation of post-war work opportunities so as to have available 
useful and accurate information to meet the needs of demobilization, reconversion, and the 
transition to peace. 

It cooperated in making plans for the successful meeting of the International Labor 
Organization in Philadelphia and its officials were leaders ther e in shaping a constructive 
program for international labor standards. 





FRANCES PERKINS, Secretary 











The legislative year of 1944 brought few changes 
in Federal labor laws. The chief labor legislation 
adopted by Congress dealt with employment 
rights and unemployment compensation of veter- 
ans, the continuation of the Fair Employment 
Practice Committee, the recruitment and protec- 
tion of agricultural workers essential to the prose- 
cution of the war, and collective-bargaining con- 
tracts under the National Labor Relations Act. 
The Stabilization Act was amended to specify 
the procedures to be followed in wage disputes 
between employees and carriers subject to the 
Railway Labor Act. 

Industrial relations —By a rider to the 1944 
Appropriations Act, the National Labor Relations 
Board was given full discretion to challenge the 
validity of contracts entered into with allegedly 
company-dominated unions (as interpreted by 
the Comptroller General, a former rider prohibited 
this action unless a charge had been filed within 
3 months from the date of the execution of the 
contract). The Board is also permitted to pro- 
ceed upon charges of unfair labor practices filed 
by employees of the plant in cases in which a 
contract has been renewed, even though no 
changes are made in the terms of the contract, 
if the charges are filed within 3 months after the 
date of renewal. 

Under an amendment to the Stabilization Act, 
the procedures of the Railway Labor Act are to 
be followed in the case of a wage dispute between 
employees and carriers subject to the act. The 
National Mediation Board or other agency estab- 
lished under the Railway Labor Act is required 
to make a specific finding and certification that 
changes proposed are consistent with laws con- 
trolling inflation. This finding and certification 
are to be conclusive, and the employees and carriers 
are authorized, by agreement, to put into effect 
the changes proposed by the settlement, 

Fair employment practices. —Under an Executive 
order issued by the President in 1941, the Fair 
Employment Practice Committee was established 
for the purpose of preventing discrimination in 
the employment of any person in war industries 
or in the Government by reason of race, creed, 
color, or national origin. Congress, in an amend- 
ment to the War Agencies Appropriation Act, 
provided expenses for the carrying out of any func- 
tions “lawfully” vested in the Committee by 
<xecutive orders. However, the amendment con- 
tained several limiting provisions. These limita- 
tions permit any defendant in a proceeding brought 
by the Committee to appeal to the President, and 
provide that no rule, regulation, or order may be 
issued which repeals, amends, or modifies any law 
enacted by Congress. The amendment also 
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Few Changes Made in Federal Labor Laws 


provides that the Committee may not “initiate, 
investigate, or prosecute any proceeding against 
any person, firm, or corporation which seeks to 
effect the seizure or operation of any plant or 
other property”? by Federal authority for failure 
to obey any rule, regulation, or order of the Fair 
Employment Practice Committee. 

Recruitment and protection of agricultural 
workers.—The Sugar Act of 1937, including its 
labor provisions, was extended until December 
31, 1946. This act requires the Secretary of 
Agriculture to establish sugar quotas, levies a tax 
on the manufacture of sugar, and authorizes con- 
ditional payments to growers of sugarcane and 
sugar beets. To receive the conditional payments, 
growers must comply with acreage allotments for 
their farms, pay fair and reasonable wages to 
field laborers as determined annually by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, and comply with the 
child-labor standards set» in the act. These 
standards include a prohibition of employment of 
children under 14 years and a maximum 8-hour 
day for children between 14 and 16 years of age. 

Another act appropriated $30,000,000, to be 
expended by the War Food Administrator, which 
was available only until December 31, 1944. The 
Administrator was authorized to use this appro- 
priation in the recruiting, placement, and training 
of workers for the production, harvesting, and 
preparation for markets of agricultural commod- 
ities essential to the prosecution of the war. It 
could also be used for transportation, supervision, 
subsistence, protection, health, and burial services, 
and shelter for such workers and their families, 
as well as for the lease, repair, and operation of 
labor-supply centers and other facilities. 

Rights of veterans.—The Servicemen’s Read- 
justment Act (Pub. No. 346), generally known 
as the “G. I. Bill of Rights,’ makes provision for 
the continuation of the education of discharged 
veterans at Government expense; authorizes 
loans for the acquisition of dwellings, farms, 
and business property, of which not more than 
$2,000 is guaranteed by the Federal Government; 
and provides unemployment benefits for veterans 
out of work, for a period not over 52 weeks. A 
Veterans’ Employment Board is created, consist- 
ing of the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, the 
Director of the Selective Service System, and the 
Administrator of the Federal Security Agency, to 
determine matters of policy in the administration 
of the Veterans’ Employment Service of the 
United States Employment Service. 

Reconversion, retraining, and reemployment.- 
The Office of War Mobilization and Reconversion 
was created to be responsible for the general 
coordination of the Nation’s war efforts and plans 
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for reconversion to peace. The Director of this 
agency is assisted by an advisory board of 12, of 
whom 3 are to represent management, 3 labor, 
and 3 agriculture. The act sets forth a number 
of definite policies relating to demobilization and 
reconversion, and establishes in the Office of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion the Retraining 
and Reemployment Administration, which super- 


Major Points in “Basic 


The major points of the National War Labor 
Board’s decision on each of the issues involved in 
the “basic steel’’ dispute follow: 

Regarding the general wage adjustment of 17 
cents an hour, requested by the employees and 
rejected by the Board on October 11, 1944, the 
Board stated: “This denial is without prejudice 
to resumption by the Board of its consideration of 
the demand for a general wage increase and of the 
procedure that might then be appropriate if there 
is any change in the national wage-stabilization 
policy.” 

On the subject of a guaranteed annual wage, the 
Board stated that it was not prepared to impose 
such a demand by order. On the other hand, the 
Board said that it was recommending to the Presi- 
dent a comprehensive study on a national scale by 
a presidential commission. 

Wage-rate establishment and adjustment.-_-The 
Board denied the employees’ request for approval 
of “equal pay for similar work throughout the in- 
dustry” as a guiding principle in elimination of 
wage-rate inequities through collective bargaining 
with the individual companies. However, the 
Board held that individual companies and the 
union are to negotiate the elimination of intra- 
plant wage-rate inequities and develop well-bal- 
anced job-classification schedules. As guideposts 
for this procedure, the Board listed five points: 

(1) The extent of wage adjustments required to 
eliminate intraplant wage-rate inequities will vary 
from company to company. The record indicates 
that little or no increase to eliminate such in- 
equities will be needed in some plants where wage 
rates are now in a sound relationship. The largest 
increases in pay-roll costs may be expected in 
plants where little or nothing has been done in the 
past to correct wage-rate inequities. 

(2) The maximum increase for any one com- 
pany is not to exceed an amount equivalent to an 
average of 5 cents per hour for all its employees 
covered by this directive order. 

(3) Any wage-rate adjustments made are to be 
solely for the purpose of eliminating intraplant 
wage-rate inequities. They cannot be general 
across-the-board wage increases, and any such 
general increases will be disapproved. 
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vises the activities of all Federal agencies (except 
the Veterans Administration) dealing with re- 
training, reemployment, vocational education, 
and vocational retraining, and coordinates the 
work of State and local agencies in this field. 
Loans to States for unemployment-compensation 
purposes, from Federal social-security funds, are 
also authorized. 


Steel” Decision of NWLB 


(4) As an aid to determining the correct rate 
relationship among the jobs in the particular 
plant, the company and the union may take into 
account the wage-rate relationships existing in 
comparable plants in the industry. The conten- 
tion that such relationships in other plants in the 
industry have no significance for this purpose is 
rejected. 

(5) The reduction of an out-of-line wage rate 
shall not operate to reduce the wages of present 
incumbents. 

The above provisions also apply to mechanical 
and maintenance employees, and the number of 
classifications for each of these categories is to be 
reduced to three whenever practical. 

Any agreement reached between a company 
and union regarding elimination of inequalities is 
to be transmitted to a commission that the Board 
will establish. The changes are not to become 
effective until approved by the commission. If 
the parties cannot reach an agreement, the 
dispute on this issue is to be referred to the com- 
inission for determination. 

Shift differentials —The Board ordered that a 
premium of 4 cents an hour be paid for the second 
shift and of 6 cents an hour for the third shift. 
The union’s request for the elimination of the 
geographical wage differential was denied, but 
the Board said that this denial should not be con- 
strued to prevent the correction of the intraplant 
wage-rate inequalities covered above. 

In line with its general policy, the Board granted 
1 week’s vacation with pay after 1 year’s service 
and 2 weeks’ vacation with pay after service of 
5 years or more; with this exception, the eligibility 
requirements of the previous collective agreement 
are to prevail, unless modified by agreement of 
the companies and union. 

The following days are considered as holidays: 
Thanksgiving Day, January 1, July 4, Labor Day, 
Christmas Day, and Memorial Day. Employees 
required to work on these days are to be paid 
time and a half for all hours worked. For the 
purpose of determining whether an employee has 
worked 6 days in his regularly scheduled work- 
week, holidays are to be considered as days 
worked, whether worked or not, and regardless of 
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whether scheduled 
of rest. 

The Board will approve ‘reasonable sick-leave 
plans agreed to by the company and the union,’ 
but it declined to order such leave. 

The Board approved the principle of severance 
pay; such pay, however, should be limited to 
employe es with a certain seniority, and employees 
with longer service should be e mntitled to a larger 
severance pay, particular regard being given to 
the regular working force rather than to Yemployees 
who have entered the industry for temporary 
war service only. However, the employers and 
employees are to develop by collective bargaining 
appropriate provisions for the payment of dis- 


they are as days of work 


missal allowances. The Board stated that it will 
approve, under the wage-stabilization program, 


sonable provisions for such payments mutually 
rreed upon. 

The Board denied the employees’ request for 
le establishment of a fund for steel workers in 
the armed forces. The fund was to have been 

mistituted by a contribution (to be ordered by 

Board) of $20 from each employee benefiting 
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by any wage increase directed by the Board, and 
a matching contribution from the employing steel 
company. The Board stated that such a fund 
might be arranged by voluntary agreement. 

Regarding maintenance-of-membership and 
check-off provisions, the Board not only denied 
the demand of some of the companies for the 
elimination of such provisions from the present 
agreement between the steel companies and the 
union, but ordered the incorporation or con- 
tinuance of the standard voluntary maintenance- 
of-membership and check-off clauses. 

The union’s request that learners shall receive 
no less than the common-labor rate of pay was 
denied by the Board. The latter, however, stated 
that if a learner alleges he is improperly classified, 
his grievance is to be handled under the grievance 
provisions of the agreement. 

Finally, with respect to group insurance, the 
War Labor Board stated that it will approve 
under the wage-stabilization program “reasonable 
group-insurance plans agreed to by the company 
and the union,” but declined to order the inau- 
guration of such a program. 


See Growing Need for Physical Therapists 


abilitation of injured war veterans and 
ind ee ‘workers is one of the great tasks that 
our Nation faces. Major assistance in this 
restoration now and in the years to come is the 
»b of physical therapists, more than 90 percent 
of whom are women. These experts, workiig 
ler the direction of physicians, treat physical 
lments with heat, light, water, exercise, and 
other such therapeutic means. The develop- 
ment of modern techniques and equipment since 
the First World War has brought full recognition 
of their role. 
Continued progress in physical medicine may 
anticipated, as is indicated by the recent 
Baruch gift for research and the specialized train- 
of physicians in this field. Forward move- 
the use of hospital facilities through 
ith insurance and Blue Cross hospitalization 
is well as Feder: . and community programs 
, forecast a growing need 
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{ se Workers 
l 1 ¢ phir Citl therapy IS discussed as one 
of studies of women’s occupations in 
services now being made by the 
Bureau of the United States Depart- 
Liab This points out the status of the 
before the war, the sudden shortages 
the wartime demand, and the efforts 
) I these through increased training 


iit i 
Before the war, the American Medical 


Association reported 2,500 full-time and 600 part- 
time physical therapists employed in approved 
hospitals, but this did not include those in 
physicians’ offices and public health or social 
service agencies. 

The American Registry of Physical Therapy 
Technicians, which registers only those who meet 
the standards it sets as to the training and practice 
of physical therapy, estimates 3,100 as the prewa: 
number, about half of whom fulfilled their require 
ments for recognition. The immediate wartime 
demand for more than 1,000 additional workers 
in this field presented a challenge to the approved 
training schools, which were graduating approxi- 
mately 150 women a year. 

Dr. John S. Coulter and Howard A. Carte 
presented a paper in 1942, which concluded that 
6,076 physical therapists would be needed dur- 
ing the war, an estimate based on total medical 
requirements, not necessarily those financed. In 
1944, however, the demand still was acute, and 
the e: arlier estimates appeared to be conservative. 

The number of schools approved by the Ameri- 
can Medical Association for training grew from 16 
before Pearl Harbor to 27 by the spring of 1944 
[mn addition, a 6-months emergency course to 
prepare for work in Army hospitals was approved, 
and this was adopted in 17 of the schools. The 
increase in training facilities was expected Lo 
bring the number of graduates in 1944 up to 719, 
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still far short of the needs of the military, veterans’, 
and rehabilitation services. 

Since 1922, training in Army hospitals has been 
available to selected graduates of a school of physi- 
cal education or to college graduates with a major 
in physical education. Since 1938 the Army has 
made its selections of those who may take this 
course from lists prepared by the U nited States 
Civil Service Commission on the basis of its ex- 
amination for student physical therapy aides, for 
whom the prewar basic salary was $420 (plus sub- 
sistence) a year. In November = the basic 
salary was raised to $1,440 a ye: with the 
lengthening of hours, $1,752. The fasts salary of 
apprentice physical therapy aides also has been 
raised from $1,440 to $1,620 a year, and under the 
wartime lengthening of hours these amounts in- 
creased further by respectively $312 and $350. 

Earnings also have increased during the course 
of the war for physical therapists employed in hos- 
pitals. Before the war, $1,500 a year was con- 
sidered a ‘‘reasonable minimum beginning salary 
for graduates of approved schools,”’ whereas now, 
according to the American Physiotherapy Asso- 
ciation, such employees start at $1,800 to $1,920 
a year. 

An interesting future appears in the occupation 
of physical therapy for the young woman who is 
healthy, emotionally mature, and interested in 
serving others, and who has or will acquire a 
college background with a major in the biological 
sciences or physical education, followed by a physi- 
cal therapy course in an approved school. 

For example, with the growth anticipated by 
Brigadier Gene ‘ral Hines, to a minimum of 300,000 
beds in veterans’ hospitals all of which have physi- 


cal therapy departments, such workers in these 
institutions alone will increase well beyond the 
320 positions open in veterans’ facilities in April 
1944, when there were less than 100,000 beds. 

Civilian demands for this typé of hospital treat- 
ment also are increasing. Even at the present 
time approximately one-twelfth of the patients 
admitted to one of the great private medical 
centers are directed to the Physical Therapy 
Section. The expanding civilian rehabilitation 
and crippled-children programs, with which States 
are aided by Federal funds, are other services that 
have encouraged the use of physical therapy for 
both adults and children. Industrial injuries are 
creating further demands. 

The American Physiotherapy Association has 
stated that “insurance statistics have shown that 
adequate physical therapy reduces the period of 
disability and puts a man back to work without 
the handicap of stiff joints and weakened muscles, 
thereby not only rehabilitating the workman but 
saving industry the costs of compensation for 
longer or complete disability.”’ 

In addition to a discussion of the outlook for 
this type of work, the study made by the Women’s 
Bureau lists the schools for physical therapy tech- 
niclans approved by the Council on Medical 
Education and Hospit: als of the American Medical 
Association, and gives requirements for entrance 
to, and completion of, training in such a school. 
Requirements also are given for registration by 
the American Registry of Physical Therapy Tech- 
nicians, for membership in the American Physio- 
therapy Association, and for beginning Federal 
civil service positions in physical therapy. 


Women’s Future Job Chances in Industry 


The war years have seen the addition of some 
5's million women to the working force. While 
not all of these will remain permanently as 
earners, a large proportion of them will find it 
necessary or will choose to do so. The Women’s 
Bureau of the United States Department of Labor 
has as one of its continuing responsibilities the 
exploration of employment opportunities for 
women, who are contributing so largely to war 
production. 

In war factories women have been particularly 
effective in certain occupational groups, the most 
important of these being assembly the putting 
together of the various parts of a unit; inspection 
determining that the parts or the completed units 
meet standard requirements; and machine op- 
eration the fabrication of the parts by means of 
drill presses, lathes, milling machines, and the like. 
The relative importance of these occupations for 
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women may be seen from the following statement 
regarding six sueh industries, based on a Women’s 
Bureau sample of 70 plants on war production in a 
large industrial State in 1942: 


Per cent of ali women who were 


Ind ustry Apeen - Inspecto 2: Vac ne 


s testers ope 


Aircraft engines and pro- %§ 

pellers 7 31 27 
Ammunition, gun parts and 

other ordnance accessor- 


oa 17 24 17 
Electrical products 17 11 s 
Instruments professional, 

scientific, and other 37 22 17 
Machines and machine tools 15 23 29 
Metal parts, small 26 38 16 


What of the woman who has become adept in 
assembly or inspection of fuzes in an ammunition 
plant? The woman who has become expert in 
work on the complicated electric system of a 
bomber? The woman who has done milling, 





turning, or drilling on gun barrels with great 
accuracy? Many of the plants involved will 
close entirely or convert to a very different 
product. The woman’s skill, however, remains 
and can, possibly with some little added training, 
be applied to whatever product is in demand when 
peace comes. And these will be many, for com- 
modities not made during the war and for new 
ones as well, 

For example, production has been curtailed for 
hardware to be used in building, in automobiles, 
furniture, and the like; for a long list of household 
necessities—alarm clocks, radios and tubes, vac- 
uum cleaners, washing machines, cooking utensils, 
window screening, flashlights, tire pumps, wrenches 
and pliers, and numerous other small items. ‘To 
the familiar professional and scientific instruments 
in general use, such as compasses, thermometers, 
X-ray apparatus, fluoroscopes, and so on, war 
needs have added many instruments for the more 
accurate control of industrial processes, important 
in saving time and material, 

The fabrication of articles from plastics, too, 
has greatly increased during the war, and involves 
many of the same processes as does the manu- 
facture of metal goods, including assembly, in- 
spection, and machine operation. Further, new 
houses are needed, some to replace those that are 
substandard and not worth repair, others for the 
recently married couples who have not yet estab- 
lished homes of their own. 

Assembly—the putting together of parts to form 
a complete unit—involves the use of hand tools, 
such as screw drivers and wrenches, or machines 
such as presses or drills. It may call for different 
methods of fastening, as welding or riveting. The 
women who have assembled the parts of a bomber 
are prepared to put together the parts of an auto- 
mobile; the chief criterion is that the parts and 
tools shall not be too heavy for the average woman 
to handle. 

Women having special adeptness at assembling 


Employment 


Employment in nonagricultural establishments 
totaled 38,901,000 in December, an increase of 
549,000 over November 1944. The trade, govern- 
ment, and manufacturing divisions increased 
employment during this period, reflecting the 
return of labor from agricultural work. Between 
December 1943 and December 1944, nonagricul- 
tural employment declined by 1,296,000, and the 
armed forces increased by 1,600,000. 





the delicate parts of fuzes can be transferred easily 
to putting together the delicate parts of small 
electrical instruments and machines. Women’s 
skill in all types of welding, especially spot and 
are welding, can be used with but little orientation 
in essential civilian production—welding on kitch- 
en utensils, for example; and women who have 
riveted on planes surely can rivet such things as 
metal furniture. 

Inspection for defects has been recognized as 
more and more necessary at every stage of produc- 
tion. Women have proved to be extremely con- 
scientious and careful whether they have done 
visual inspection or used the various gages for 
measuring to the fractional part of a hair, or tests 
to determine the qualities of materials. It is 
exactly as important to have careful inspection of 
the parts of agricultural machinery or typewriters 
as of guns and cannon. What is needed in either 
case is accuracy in minute details, 

The basic machine tools—drill presses, milling 
machines, lathes, grinders, and so on—are used in 
every metal-working industry. They vary greatly 
in size and type, and, according to the product, in 
weight of material to be handled, but the principles 
involved are much the same. The woman who has 
operated one of them in a tank factory can with 
some preliminary instruction operate the same or a 
similar machine in a plant making printing presses 
or gas stoves, with attention given to placing the 
women, in general, at work on smaller parts and 
perhaps on smaller machines. As in inspection, 
women’s conscientious attention to detail fits them 
for producing work measured in thousandths or 
ten-thousandths of an inch. In smaller plants it 
is often necessary for the machine operator to set 
up his own work, which women now do. 

‘These processes, then, in which women are doing 
such effective war work—-assembly, inspection, 
operation of certain machines—will continue in the 
future to demand women’s services in the making 
of peacetime products. 


and Pay Rolls 


MANUFACTURING 


A net gain of 65,000 wage earners in manufactur- 
ing between November and December was 
primarily the result of a new drive to recruit labor 
for the expanded production of munitions. 

The durable goods group showed a rise in 
employment for the first time since the November 
1943 peak. Seven of the nine major durable goods 
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groups contributed to the increase of 45,000 wage 
earners. The iron and steel group reported a gain 
of 20,000 workers, concentrated in the bag and 
shell loading, heavy ammunition and guns indus- 
tries. The automobile and machinery groups each 
added around 10,000 workers to meet increased 
production schedules. 

An employment gain of 19,000 in the chemicals 
group was almost wholly responsible for the 
over-all increase of 20,000 in the nondurable goods 
group. However, eight of these major industry 
groups reported slight employment increases for 
December. 

Average weekly earnings for all manufacturing 
amounted to $46.80 in November, 14 cents less 
than in October 1944, but $1.48 more than in 


November 1943. The decrease over the month 
reflected partial shut-downs for Election Day and 
Armistice Day. Between November 1943 and 
November 1944, average weekly earnings in the 
nondurable goods group increased by $2.21 while 
those in the durable group increased by $1.33. 


MINING 


In both the anthracite and bituminous coal min- 
ing industries, there was a more widespread observ- 
ance of Armistice and Election Days than in the 
manufacturing industries. Weekly earnings in 
these mining industries declined by $6.69 and 
$2.66 respectively between October and November 
1944. Since November 1943, anthracite miners 
have received a net increase of $16.37 and bitu- 
minous miners, $17.28 in weekly pay. 


Estimated number of wage carners and average weekly earnings in manufacturing industries 
by major industry groups 


[Adjusted to Bureau of Employment Security final data for 1941 and preliminary data for the second quarter of 1942] 


Estimated number of wage earners 
(thousands) 


Industry group 


December 


1944! 
All manufacturing 12, 638 
Durable goods . 7, 444 
Iron and steel and their products 1, 645 
Electrical machinery 692 
Machinery, except electrical 1,128 
Transportation equipment, except automobiles 1, 880 
Automobiles 671 
Nonferrous metals and their products 30 
Lumber and timber basic products ; 407 
Furniture and finished lumber products 334 
Stone, clay, and glass products 327 
Nondurable goods 5,194 
Textile mill products and other fiber manufactures 1, 090 
Apparel and other finished tex.ile products 762 
Leather and leather products 307 
Food . QR7 
Tobacco manufactures RS 
Paper and allied products 304 
Printing, publishing, and allied products 337 
Chemicals and allied products 626 
Products of petroleum and coal 132 
Rubber products 198 
Miscellaneous industries 371 
Selected nonmanufacturing industries 
Anthracite mining #55 
Bituminous coal mining 38 
Metalliferous mining 0.4 
Iron 24.0 
Copper 22,2 
Lead and zine 14.8 
Gold and silver 5.6 
Miscellaneous 2.9 
Hotels (year-round)? 356 
Power laundries... 243 
Cleaning and dyeing 77.2 
Electric light and i 2 200 
Street railways and buses ? 229 
Telephone? Wot 
Velegraph ? (*) 


' Preliminary. ? Includes salaried personne! 
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3 Not available. 


Average weekly earnings 


November December November October November 
1044 1943 1944 Iv44 1943 
12, 573 13, 878 $46, 80 $46, 94 $45, 32 
7,399 &, 408 53.00 | 53.19 61.67 
1, 625 1, 736 MW). O5 51, 48 49. 78 
492 751 48. 49 48, 46 46, 53 
us | 1, 257 M4. 69 | 55, 47 4.16 
1,878 | 2 318 63, 28 | 42, 53 59. 9% 
feo 75 58.19 57. 85 58, 
359 420 | 49.61 01 48.65 
412 44 | 4.06 6. 16 3, 59 
332 357 | i. BO 17. 41 4.55 
423 31 | 40. 07 40. 81 38. 19 
| 
5,174 5,475 | $7.94 | $7.98 $5.73 
1, O82 1, 188 30, 55 30. 50 2. 30 
| 815 | 31. 35 31, 83 | 28.19 
305 | 313 | 33. 71 34. 06 30. 65 
1,009 | 900) 38, 89 | 38, 39 | 37. 72 
Mm | 9 | 32. 46 | 31. 53 28. 60 
301 316 40. 11 40. 26 37.19 
433 342 45, 52 45. 06 41.55 
607 692 43. 70 43, 04 | 42.50 
33 CO 126 55. 67 | 57.04 2 81 
191 201 SO. 4 “). OF 48.72 
368 | 402 44.38 44.53 42.4 
| 
| | 

iH 1 68,7 LOS 2. 02 
340 SAR > 34 32. 40 
69.9 91.¢ 45.82 | 44.12 
4.8 30.3 43.72 39, 31 
22. 1 30.6 47.10 47.31 
14.6 | 18.7 46.95 44. 865 
5.5 | 6.3 44.44 41,67 
2.9 | 5.7 48.85 55. 03 
356 352 23. 24 21. 37 
243 248 27.77 25. 51 
79.0 | 76.8 1.77 23. 8 
201 205 48. 90 46. 37 
228 COS 230 48. 02 45. 58 
404 407 39. fit} 37.39 
45.8 46.7 37. O8 M4. 4 





Cost of Living in December 1944 


Prices of living essentials rose three-tenths of 
one percent between mid-November and mid-De- 
cember. Seasonal advances in the prices of fresh 
fruits and vegetables and continued scarcities of 
lower-priced textile goods were mainly responsible 
for the increase. 

On December 15, the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
index of the living costs of moderate-income fami- 
lies stood at 127.0 percent of the 1935-39 average 
and 2.1 percent above the December 1943 level. 

The family food bill advanced 0.7 percent over 
the month as seasonal price increases were reported 
for most fresh fruits and vegetables. Prices of 
cabbage, onions, and sweetpotatoes advanced 
more than is usual at this season, while lettuce 
prices, which generally decline slightly between 
November and December rose almost 15 percent 
over the month because of the short crop. Small 
advances over the month were reported in the 
prices of meats, fish, poultry, and eggs, with sup- 
plies of meats and poultry in retail stores very 
limited. 

During the course of the year food costs as a 
whole remained relatively stable, increasing only 
0.2 percent from their December 1943 level. 

Clothing prices rose again 0.5 percent on the 
average between mid-November and mid-Decem- 
ber. Scattered advances occurred in cotton 
clothing prices, particularly among work garments. 
Yard goods and inexpensive clothing of all kinds 
were increasingly hard to get. In a few cities 
price declines were reported on men’s lower qual- 


itv shirts and shorts as stores received small sup- 
plies produced under the WPB-OPA “low-cost 
clothing” program. 


In general, textile housefurnishings and _ all 
types of furniture were also in short supply. 
Substitutions of higher price lines and the con- 
tinued reintroduction of spring-filled furniture at 
prices above those at which it was last marketed 
contributed largely to the 0.9 percent increase 
over the month in the average cost of house- 
furnishings. 

The cost of miscellaneous goods and services 
rose 0.2 percent due to increased costs for cig- 
arettes and pipe tobacco, as more retailers limited 
customers to one pack. Scattered advances 
occurred in charges for newspapers, for medical 
care and for domestic, barber and beauty shop 
services. 

Utility bills were sulstantially reduced in 
December in three cities. Rebates on December 
bills were allowed consumers of electricity in 
Atlanta and of gas in Detroit. In Cleveland, the 
Ohio Public Utilities ‘‘ommission ordered a 
retroactive rate reductior 


For 


* 


Slight further increases were reported in rental 
costs in some cities, with largest advances in 
Jacksonville (0.6 percent from June to December 
1944), Savannah (0.4 percent from June to 
December 1944), and Mobile (0.3 percent from 
September to December 1944). The 0.1 percent 
increase reported for the average of large cities in 
December 1944 summarizes changes since Sep- 
tember 15 in 6 cities and since June 15 in 14 
cities. 

Note: Because of the comparative stability of rents 
under OPA control, rents are now reported quarterly in 
some cities and semiannually in others. Changes which 
occur between successive rent surveys are shown in the 
city rent indexes at the date of the latest survey; changes 
for intervening dates are not estimated in the city rent 
index. The rent index for the average of large cities is 
computed quarterly on the basis of rent changes in the 
cities actually surveved (in December, 20), and on the 
assumption that no change has occurred in the other cities 
since they were surveyed three months earlier. 


Cost of living in 21 large cities 


Percent of change from— 
Index as of " aoe . 7 - 
€ ad City er 5 10. 
ares end UN (1005 30 100) Nov. 15, | Dec. 15, Aug. 15, 
— 1944, to Dec./ 1943, to Dec.| 1939, to Dec. 
15, 1944 15, 1944 15, 1944 


AVERAGE: Large cities +0.3 | 
North Atlantic | 
Boston 3.5 LO. 4} 
Buffalo 7 +p. 3 
New York 7. { +0. 5 
Philadelphia 5. +0.7 
Pittsburgh 2 +0 
South Atlantic 
Baltimore 0 
Savannah 134.6 +0 
Washington, S 25 0,2 | 
North Central 
Chicago 126.3 +). : 
Cincinnati 126 +0. 
Cleveland l l 
Detroit 7.8 +0. 3 
Kansas City 12 +0. 5 
Minneapolis 2 +0. 2 
St. Louis 5. 3 +0. : 
South Central 
Birmingham +0) 
Houston 124 +0 
Western 
Denver +0, 
Los Angeles 2 +0 
San Francisco 32.7 +0 
Seattle 1 0. 


rhe BLS index indicates average changes in retail prices of selected goods, 
rents, and services bought by families of wage earners and lower-salaried 
workers in large cities. The items covered represented 70 percent of the 
expenditures of families who had incomes ranging from $1,250 to $2,000 in 
1934-36. 

The index does not show the full wartime effect on the cost of living of such 
factors as lowered quality, disappearance of low-priced goods, and forced 
changes in housing anc eating away from home. 

It does not measure changes in ftofal “living costs’’—that is, in the total 
amount families spend for liring. Income taxes and bond subscriptions are 
not included. 

For a description ¢ 
“Description of the ¢ 
For an appraisal of the 
President’s Committees 


the methods used in computing the index, ask for 
st of Living Index of the Bureau of Labor Statistics.” 

factors enumerated above, see the report of the 
yn the Cost of Living, November 17, 1944, 
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